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PEEFACE. 



The New London Headers are intended to meet 
the views of a considerable number of teachers 
and inspectors, whose suggestions haye been 
carefully considered, and to a large extent 
adopted in the preparation of these books. 

They are simpler than the existing series, 
and specially adapted to smooth over the diffi- 
culties of transition from the Infant School 
to the standards and also from one standard to 
another. 
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LESSON I. 

PEINCE AND THE CAT. 

1. Prince is the yard dog. He is kept in 
the yard to take care of the house. The poor 
dog is held fast night and day by a chain. He 
barks when any one goes in or out by the gate. 

2. Prince is cross at times, and then he will 
snarl, and try to bite. I dare say he is tired 
of being tied up so long. 

3. But Prince will let our cat play with 
him. He is very fond of Miss Puss. Prince 
never barks nor looks cross at Puss. 

4. One day Puss went to Prince, and cried 
in a sad tone, "Mew, mew, mew," as much as 
to say, " I want to put my kittens in your 
house, so that they may be safe." 

5. Prince saw what Puss wanted, and came 
out to let the cat go in. Puss was very glad. 
She put her kittens in the warm hay, and fed 
them there. 

6. Good old Prince slept outside the house 
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on the bare ground, and did not growl or bark 
at all. 





Spelling Exeucisb. 




Prince 


night 


whom 


ground 


yard 


chain 


mew 


bare 


house 


tied 


slept 


growl 
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• 



THE FLY AND THE MOTH (A FABLE). 

1. A fly one night stood on the rim of a pot 
of jam. " Ah ! '^ said he to himself, " here is 
a feast." 

2. Then he went down the jar so that he 
might reach the jam ; but found to his cost 
that he stuck fast, and could not get out 
again. 

3. A moth that flew by said, " It serves you 
right ! How could you think that such legs 
and wings as yours would be safe in a pot of 



jam 



9?) 



4. By and by the moth saw a lamp in the 
same room, and after flying round and round 
it dashed into the flame, and was nearly burnt 
to death. 
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0. " What ! " said the fly, who saw him ; 
^' how is this ? Are you so foolish as to play 
with fire ? You, who took me to task for so 
small a fault as a taste for jam ! " 

6. "We see the faults of our friends ; but we 
see not our own. 





Spelling 


Exercise. 




night 


stuck 


flame 


fire 


feast 


could 


burnt 


task 


might 


flew 


death 


taste 


reach 


round 


play 


fault 




LESSC 


m m. 






TH K 


FOX. 





1 . A fox is very much like a dog ; but he is 
more sly and cunning. When any one is very 
sly or very cunning, we say, '^ He is as sly as a 
fox ; " or, " He is as cunning as a fox." 

2. The fox has a sharp snout, and sharp 
ears, and a long bushy tail, called his " brush." 
His eye is very quick. 

3. The fox lives in a den or hole which he 
digs in the ground. This den is called his 
'' earth." 
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4. He hides himself in tlie day-time ; and at 
night he creeps about near the farmyard to 
seek for food. He will soon find ont any trap 
that may be set to catch him. 

5. As to his food, the fox is most fond of 




hares and rabbits, and ducks and hens ; but he 
will also eat froga and mice, and even fruit. 

6. Men keep packs of hounds to hunt and 
kill the fox. "WTien he is chased, the fox 
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tries all sorts of tricks to get away from the 
dogs. . 

SPBLLma EXEACISB. 



snout 

ears 

bushy- 



tail 

quick 

lives 



earth 
creep 
find 



catch 

tries 

fruit 



LESSON IV. 

A FOX STOKY. 

1. I will tell you a story about the cunning 
of the fox. Some dogs were once in chase of a 
fox. They came very near him, and it seemed 
as though they would catch him. 

2. There was no hole or other place for the 
fox to hide in. Then what could the fox do ? 
This is what the fox did. 

3. There was a low stone wall not far off, 
and the fox ran towards it as fast as he could 
go. But nearer and nearer came the dogs ; 
and when the fox had got to the wall, they 
were close to him. 

4. The fox made a jump, and went over ; but 
as soon as he was on the other side he crept to 
the wall, and lay down as close to it as he 
could. 
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6. The dogs, in their haste, went over both 
wall and fox at a jump, and ran right on. 
They were going so fast that they could not 
stop, and they did not see where the fox was 
hidden. 

6. As soon as the dogs were over, the fox 
made a leap back over iSie wall, and was soon 
out of sight. On went the dogs; but they 
never saw the fox again. 



8to'-ry 
chase 
though 



would 


jump 


WlJl 


crept 


close 


luBte 



could 

hid'-den 

sight 




LESSON V. 
THE TOT SHOP. 
1. Come and see my shop of toys ; 
Toys for girls and toys for boys : 
Some are big, and some toe small, 
Toys for one, and toys for all. 




2. Dolls for girls, and ships for boys, 
Mice and kites, with, other toys ; 
Here are birds, and there are goats. 
Ken in ships, and boys in boats. 

3. Here we have both dogs and cats, 
Hoops and whips, and balls and bats. 
See my pigs, my hens and sheep, 
Beds on which the dolls can sleep. 

4. Here are spoons, and balls, and ringEt^ 
Dancing dolls, and smaller things. 
Here are lambs, and frogs that leap ; 
All you want, for sale so cheap. 
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6. Come then, see my pretty toys, 
Sure to please both girls and boys, 
As for price, you cannot fail ; 
All I want is ready sale. 



LESSON VL 

A FABLE. 

1. What is a fable ? A fable is a story 
which is not true. Yet many fables teach 
truths. 

2. Do you ask how this can be ? Here is a 
fable which is not true ; yet it teaches a truth 
which you should all learn. 

3. Two or three boys stood one day at the 
side of a pond, in which there were some 
frogs. 

4. Now, though the poor frogs did them 
no harm, yet as soon as a frog put up its head, 
these bad boys would pelt it with stones. a 

5. " My dear boys," said one of the frogs, ' 
" you do not think, that though this may be 
sport to you, it is death to us." 

6. This fable teaches that we should not 
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hurt those who do not hurt us ; nor should we 
find our fim in what giyes them pain. 





Spbllino Exbacisb. 




fa-ble 


teacli 


head 


should 


true 


learn 


pelt 


those 


trutli 


thougli 


death 


pain 




TiESSO 


N VU. 





SNAP. 

^ 1. This is my dog, Snap. Snap is a clever 
little dog. He has keen, bright eyes, and he 
makes good use of them. 

2. Snap was given to me when he was quite 
a pnp. I have had him now for nearly four 
y^rs, and he is very fond of me. 

3. I have taught him some fimny tricks. 
•Shall I tell you what he can do ? 

4. If I throw my glove on the floor, and say^ 
" Watch it, Snap," he will lie down, put one of 
his paws on it, and bark and snap if any one 
tries to touch it. 

5. When I tell him to hold my hat, he will 
stand on his hind legs ready to hold it with 
his paws. 
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6. He will stand up to liave a crust of bread 




put on his nose, ^id at the word " Catch ! " he 
will tosB it up, and catch it in his mouth. 
7. He will let me dress him up in a coat, 
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and put a cap on his head ; and then at the 
word " Dress ! " he will stand up, put his fore 
paw up to the cap, and nod his head. This is 
the way he makes a bow. 





Spelling Exercise. 




keen 


year 


glove 


bread 


bright 


four 


watch 


coat 


eyes 


taught 


touch 


paw 




LESSON \ 


HI. 


- 



THE WIND AND THE SUN (A FABLE). 

1 . The wind and the sun once came to high 
words as to which had the most strength. 

2. Just then by chance a man came by, 
with a thick cloak on ; so they agreed to try 
their strength in this way, that he who got 
this man's cloak off first should win the day. 

3. The wind was the first to try, and he 
blew a great blast with all his might and 
main ; but the man drew his cloak all the closer 
aroimd him. 

4. Next came the sun, who cast his warm 
bright rays on the man, till at length he grew 

B 
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faint with the heat, and was glad to take oflp 
the cloak and throw it on the ground. 
5. Kind means are the best. 



high 

strength 

cloak 



Spelling Exercise. 

blew clos'-er 

drew length 

main grew 



faint 

throw 

means 



LESSON IX. 

TEUTHFUL MAEY. 

1. One day little Mary Brown went into a 
room where she had been told not to go. A 
pretty pink and white jug had been left on a 
chair. Mary took it up to have a good look at 
it, when down it fell upon the floor and was 
broken to bits. 

2. "Oh, dear! what shall I do?" said 
little Mary. '^ I was told not to come here, and 
mother will be so cross. I am afraid she will 
punish me. Stay, shall I tell her the cat broke 
the jug?" 

3. Mary thought for a moment ; then, " No, 
no," said she : " I will not tell a lie to hide my 
fault. I will go at once to mother and tell her 
what I have done. Perhaps she will not 
punish me if I tell her the truth." 




4. Her mother was very sorry for the loss of 
the pretty jug; but she was not cross with 
Mary. She thought much more of her little 
girl speaking the truth than she did of the 
pretty jug. 

5. Mary was very glad that she did not tell 
a lie and thus give pain to her kind mother. 
Boys and girls ! learn a lesson from Mary 
Brown. It is always better to speak the truth 
than to try to hide a fault by telling a lie. 

Spelling Eiehcise. 

white I afraid I fault I girls 
floor broke epeak learn 

said I thought | kiad | truth 




LESSON X. 

"WOEE AND PLAY. 

1. Work while you work, 
Play while you play : 
That is the way 

To be cheerful and ga 
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2. A.11 that you do 

Do with your might : 
Things done by halves 
Are never done right. 

3. One thing at a time, 

And that done well, 
Is a very good rule, 
As many can tell. 

4. Moments are useless 

When trifled away ; 
So work while you work, 
And play while you play. 



LESSON XI. 

THE SHEEP. 



) 



1. I am a sheep. I live in the fields, and 
feed on the sweet green grass. At night I am 
put in a foldy where I am safe from harm. 

2. Do you see what grows on my back to 
keep me warm in the cold winter ? Men call 
it wool. It is soft, and thick, and warm. 

S. Birds perch on my back in the spring 
time, and pull off a little of my wool with 
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their beaks. They use the wool to line their 
pretty neats. 






4. In the early summer I am taken to a 
clear brook, and my fieece is washed; it is 
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then cut off with a pair of shears. The wool 
is made into chth and other things, of which 
warm clothes are made, 

5. My little one is called a lamb. How it 
jumps and frisks about when it is pleased ! 

6. One day I nearly lost my lamb. It fell 
into a pond. The water was not deep, but its 
little legs were stuck fast in the mud. 

7. I made a great noise, and a boy came up 
to see what was the matter. The boy war 
very kind : he lifted the lamb out of the water^ 
and placed it gently on the bank. 

8. I could only thank the boy for his kind- 
ness by looking very very pleased. I think 
the boy was pleased too. 

Spelling Exercise. 



fields 


perch 


clear 


lamb 


sweet 
fold 


springs 
wool 


fleece 
pair 


jumps 
frisks 


grows 
soft 


their 
beaks 


shears 
clothes 


great 
noise 




TiFiRRO 


N xn. 






JOE'S I 


HEIGHT. 





1. Joe went to pay a visit to his uncle at 
his farm. The house was a very old one, and 
the roof was of thatch. 
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2. Joe slept in the top room of the old house. 
One night, some time after he had gone to 



^^HKi^n^B^ 


f*.^W 


^^^o^mH^^I 


||f3^S 


■Hi 


m 


U^P 


» 


|n|iH^t« 


|p^ 


MpSBSai 


K:m 


^^BH^^^^V 


Hk^S 


^^^^^^Hn^Sl^f^ ■ 


Hh 



bed, he came down-stairs again, looking very 
pale, 

3. He was in such a Mght that it was some 
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time before he could tell his uncle what was 
the matter. 

4. At length he said he had heard a great 
noise, which he thought must have been made 
by a ghost ; and he was not quite sure, but 
he thought he had seen something white. 

5. Joe had made up his mind not to go to 
bed again that night; but his uncle said, 
'' There are no such things as ghosts. Let us 
try and find out what has given you such a 
fright." 

6. So they went up to the old room, but 
they could hear nothing. Joe's uncle then put 
out the light, and they kept quite still. 

7. At length a kind of groan or snore was 
heard, which grew more loud ; and then there 
was a strange sort of hiss ! 

8. "That's it," said Joe in a great fright. 
" That's the noise I heard. What can it 
be?'^ 

9. The noise came from the beams near 
the thatch. Just then the moon shone 
through the window, and they saw some- 
thing which looked like wings in a hole in the 
thatch. 

10. Joe's uncle now stood on a chair, put 
his hand into the hole, and drew out a large 
white owl. 

11. The owl gave a loud scream^ and tried 
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to peck and bite ; but the man held him fast, 
and put him out of the window. 

12. The cause of Joe's fright was clear, and 
he crept back to bed and slept till morning. 

13. But as he slept he had a dream; and 
this was his dream which you see here below. 






Spbllko Ezbboibe 




mat' t«r 


heard 


fltrange 


drew 


thateh 


hear 


noise 


peck 


stairs 


thought 


beams 


scream 


fright 


groan 


thrust 


cause 
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LESSON xm. 
HOHES FOR ALL. 

1. The merry 
birds make their 
nests in the trees, 
or on the groimd, 
in bushes, or in 
holes. 

2. The worm 
and the snail 
make their homes 
in the ground. 

3. The moth 
makes its house 
green leaf, and the breeze 
gently rocks it to and fro wliil?1 
it sleeps. 

4. The quiet toad see! 
dark hole for his home ; he creeps 
under a stone or a log, and thi're he 
sleeps through the cold winter 
months. 

5. The frog crawls deep down in the mud 
of some pond or lake, where he makes a soft 
bed, and sleeps whilst the cold winds blow, 
and the snow lies deep on the ground. 

6. The whale has his home in the deep sea. 
His place is large, but so is he. 
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7. The playful trout has a snug little house 
under a rock, just in the edge of the stream ; 
and there he watches for his food, and plays 
through the long summer days. 

8. The fox has his den, and the mouse has 
his hole. The spider has his web, and the 
snail has his shell. 

9. The ant makes her cell in the earth. 
The bee has a nice little room in the hive. 

10. Each has a den, a web, cell, or a nest, 
just the place he likes best for a snug little 
home. 



birds 

ground 

snail 



mer -ry 
bush'-es 



Spelling Exercise. 



breeze 
whilst 
toad 



crawls 
whale 
large 



gent'-ly 
qui'-et 



win'-ter 
sum'-mer 



keen 
trout 
edge 

lit'-tle 
spi'-der 



LESSON XIV. 

BEEAD. 

1 . Have you ever seen the ripe grain in the 
fields ? If you take some of it in your hands. 
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and rub it, you will find the seeds from which 
your bread is made. 

2. The seeds are hard, and covered with a 
hard skin. They must go to the mill, where 
the miller will grind them between two stones; 
then they will be all broken up into soft meal. 

3. Part of the meal is brown, and part of it 
is white. The brown part of the meal is from 
the outside skin which was over the seeds ; we 
call it bran. The white part of the meal is 
from the inside of the grain ; we call that flour. 

4. And now how shall we make the flour 
into bread ? We must mix it well with water 
and salt, and put in some yeast to make it 
light ; then we will make it up into loaves, and 
put it into the oven to bake. 

5. How many things must be done before 
you can have your nice slice of bread from the 
loaf ! 

6. First of all, men must plough the ground 
and sow the seeds, and then God sends rain to 
make the grain grow up out of the earth, and 
warm sunshine to make it ripe. 

7. Then when the grain is ripe, men cut it 
down and thresh it to get out the seeds, and 
then the miller must grind them into flour 
before any one can make a loaf of bread for you. 




LESSON XV. 

THE LOST GLOVE. 

1. It was nearly nine o'clock : quite time 
for Harry to go to school. Why had he not 
yet started ? Because he had lost one of his 
gloves, and, as the day was very cold, he did 
not want to go without it. 

2. Harry ran here and there, looked into 
comers and closets, and felt in his pockets 
over and over again ; but the glove could not 
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be found. It was on hia hand when he came 
in from school the day hefore, so it must be 
somewhere in the house ; but where could it be ? 

3. The boy wished that gloves had ears, so 
that they might come when called for. But 
they have only thumbs and fingers, and these 
cannot hear when called. 80 Harry had to go 
to school with only one glove, and had to put 
one hand in his pocket to keep it warm. 

4. Later in the day Harry's sister went to 
get some sweet cakes for tea. They were in a 
jar, and she put her hand in to take some, when 
— " Ah ! " she cried, "here is Harry's glove ! " 

5. Now, how could the glove 
have got into the jar ? No doubt 
Harry could tell all about it. The 
glove had not found its way into 
the jar by itself. 

6. You may be sure the boy had 
been taking cakes on the sly, and 
let his glove fall in whilst thus 
doing wrong ; and so his sister 
had found him out. 



scliool 
gloves 

start'-ed 
pock'-et 
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fiour found 



cor'-ner 
clos'-et 



fing'-er 
ver'-y 



whilst 
wrong 

Har'-ry 

sis'-ter 
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LESSON XVI. 

A LESSON FOE A LITTLE CHILD. 

1. Two ears and only one mouth have yon. 

The reason, I think, is clear : 
It teaches, my child, that it will not do 
To talk about all you hear. 

2. Two eyes and only one mouth have you. 

The reason of this must be 
That you should learn that it will not do 
To talk about all you see. 

3. Two hands and only one mouth have you. 

And, it is worth repeating, 
The two are for work you mil have to do. 
The one is enough for eating. 

4. One mouth, two hands, two ears, two eyes ! 

Now is it not very clear 
That, better than talk^ be it ever so wise, 
Is to workj to see^ and to hear? 
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LESSON XVII. 

HELP EACH OTHER. 



l.Two 
swallows 
built 
their 

neat in 

tlie cor 

ner of a 

window The 1 am belt 

against it ami made it 

very soft 

2. So soft WIS it that 
it fell from its plaet 
and was biokeu to 




3 Now when tii 
nest fell theif wtiL 
yoiing swallows in it 
and they fell md I 
on the cold giound lu 
all the wind in 1 ram 
and were yery eold 

4. The man who lived in the house saw them, 
and placed a sheet over them, like a tent to 
shelter them. 

5. "When the storm was over many other 
swallows came to help the old birds to make 
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another nest. All did something: some 
brought clay, some brought hay, and some 
brought hair and wool. 

6. All worked hard till the new nest was 
made, and then they took the little birds, one 
by one, and placed them in it. 

7. Then all the swallows were glad, and 
flew about in joy, and then went back to their 
own homes. 

8. But for the many kind helpers the young 
swallows must have died. May we not leam 
a lesson from the swallows, and try to help 
each other? 



rain 

piece 

young 


Spelling Ej 
ground 
sheet 
wind 
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storm 

brought 

flew 


hair 

their 

died 


swaV-low 


win'-dow a-gainst' | 


cor'-n 



LESSON XVIII. 

THE PROUD PEACOCK. 

1. " Look at my handsome feathers ! Do 
you see the bright colours ? Those fine spots 
which you see on my tail are called ' eyes.' 

2, " When I turn myself one way, one spot 
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seems to be blue, and when I turn myself 

anotber vay, the same spot seems to be green. 

3. ' ' Did you eyer see such a bright yellow ? 

"Would you not like to have a few of my 

handsome 

feathera ? 

Look at 

the geese 

on the 

pond, and 

then look 

at me. 

4. "The 

geese feel 

!ry proud to think that they 

can Bwim. The other day 

they made fun of me, because 

I have DO webs to my feet. 

5. " I wonder if they 
think I would be so siUy as 
to get into the water, and 
wet my fine fenthera. I do 
not care to have webs to my 
toes, for I sluiU stay on the 
land where I shall keep dry. 

6. " When the old geese laugh at my toes, 
I just spread out my tail and walk away. That 
Eoon puts a stop to their laughing. 

7. " Those geese cannot fly much better 
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than a cat can. Now, I can fly np to the 
branch of that tree, and, what is more, I can 
perch, on the top of it. I should just like to 
see a goose that could perch on the branch, of 
a tree. 

8. "Now I am on the tree, what do you 
think of me ? What do you think of my fine 
tail, and of my bright colours ? You cannot 
find many birds with such feathers as mine." 





Spelling Exercise. 






bright 


blue 




swim 


laugh 


tail 


goose 


stay 


branc] 


eyes 


geese 


spread 




perch 


hand'son 


le 


col'- ours 


won'-der 


feath'-ers 


yel'-low 


wa'-ter 


] 


[iESSON XIX. 




01 


JR H 


OUSES. 







1. We cannot always live in the open air; 
so we build houses in which to dwell. Most 
houses are made of wood, or bricks, or stone. 

2. In some parts of the world poor men live 
in huts made of clay or turf. There are also 
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some fb&t live in caves, otheiB that live in 
"tents, whilst some bmld houses of ice and 
snow to shelter themselTes irom the cold. 

S. If we look at a house, we shall see that 
it has four walls, called the ends and the sides 
of the house. It has, also, a door and windows. 




4. By the door we go in and out ; and hy 
the windows light and air enter our dwellings. 

5. The door is made of wood ; but the win- 
dows are made of wood and glass. 

6. The house has a roof, which slopra in 
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order to throw off the rain. Some roofs are 
made of tUes or slates, others of straw. 

7. A house may have one or more floors or 
stories ; and when there are more than one, 
there are stairs made of wood or stone, which 
lead from one story to the others. 

8. In the house we find rooms, some of 
which may be large, whilst others are small. 



build 
dwell 
bricks 



Spelling Exbrcisb. 

world wood 

turf roof 

tile straw 



floor 

stairs 

lead 



al'-ways 
hous'-es 



en'-ter 
win'-dows 



shel'-ter 
dwel'-lings 



sto'-ry 
sto'-ries 



LESSON XX. 

" CHILDREN, OBEY YOUR PARENTS." 

1. Harry and Lotty were the farmer's child- 
ren. They lived half a mile from the towa. 
but they went there to school every day. 

2. It was a pretty walk down the lane, 
and through the meadow by the pond. I 
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hardly know -whether they liked it btat in 
winter or in summer. 

3. I think perhaps they thought it the 




greatest fun in winter, when the snow was on 
the ground, and the pond frozen over. 

4. When the ice was hard they used to go 
across the pond instead of round ; but their 
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mother was rather afraid of their doing this for 
fear the ice should break. 

5. '* Don't go across the pond to-day, child- 
ren," she said one morning, as she kissed them 
and sent th^m off; '' there has been a thaw, and 
the ice is not safe." 

6. " Very well, mother," said Harry, rather 
crossly, for he did not quite believe there had 
been a thaw, and he liked that slide across the 
pond very much. 

7. When they came to the pond the ice 
looked quite firm and hard. '^ There," said 
Harry, "I knew it was only mother's fancy. 
Come along ; it's quite safe." 

8. "But what will mother say?" said 
Lotty ; " she told us not to go on the pond." 

9. " Oh, it's all right !" said Harry. ''Come 
along." But it was not all right, for soon 
after the ice broke, and in a moment Lotty 
was out of sight under the ice. 

10. Harry's screams soon brought a work- 
man, who, at the risk of his own life, rushed 
into the water, and pulled out the poor little 
girl, and took her home in his arms. 

11. Lotty was put to bed, but she became 
very ill, and it was a long time before she was 
able to go to school again. 

12. Harry cried very much and was very 
sad, for he had been the cause of his sister's 
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illness. I think it will be a lesson to him all 
his life. 

Spellino Exercise. 



town 
school 
through 
walk 

farm'-er 
chil'-dren 



know 
thought 
snow 
break 



mo'-ther 
mead'-ow 



thaw 
quite 
knew 
broke 



fan'-cy 
per'-haps 



scream 
brought 
cried 
cause 

a-fraid' 
les'-son 



LESSON XXI. 

" IF YOU PLEASE." 

1. All dressed in grey, a little mouse 
Has made his home within my house ; 
And every night, when work is done, 

I say, " I wish that mouse were gone." 

2. But why ? A quiet soul is he 
As any one need wish to see. 

My house is large, my hearth is wide, 
With room for him and me beside. 

3. Ah, yes ! But when the lights are out 
He likes to slyly peep about, 

And help himself to what he sees. 
Without once saying, '^ If you please." 




LESSON XXII. 
LOST TIME (A FABLE). 

1. " Why do you -work so hard ? " said the 
willow to the mill-wheel, as she dipped her 
branches into the pretty stream. 

2. " Because I have a great deal to do," 
said the mill-wheel, " and I have been idle for 
two or three days." 

3. "Well, you need not go so fast," said 
the willow, "it makes me tired and faint to 
look at you." 

4. " Yes, but I must, you see, ma'am, for I 
heard the miller say this morning, that if the 
dry weather lasted much longer he was afraid 
there would not be enough water in the brook 
to turn me, and then where should I be ? " 
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6. "Don't trouble about that," was the 
answer of the willow, " there's plenty of water 
to last you all the summer. Why, I can see it 
sparkling in the sun down in the meadows a 
mile off." 

6. " Quite true, ma'am," said the mill- 
wheel; "but if there were a sea of water 
down there, it would be of no use to me. You 
forget it can never come back when it has 
once gone past." 

7. Make use of the present time, for lost 
time can never be brought back. 

SpuJJira ExKEicisB. 



wheel 
stream 

wil'-low 
pret'-ty 



deal 
faint 



heard 
brook 



i'-dle 
weath'-er 



e-nough' 
trouV-le 



true 
use 



mead'-ow 
pre'-sent 



LESSON xxm. 

SPEAK KINDLY. 

1. Speak kindly to your brother, or your 
little sister, or your young playmates. It 
is quite as easy to say kind words as it is to 
use harsh ones. 

2. Look at the picture. A moment ago that 
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little boy was very happy, and his merry 
'l fiUed the room. Now there are tears 




in hia eyes. His sister has spoken harshly to 

him. 
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3. Are you not sorry, little girl, that your 
unkind words have driven away the happy 
smile from that sweet little face ? 

4. Yes, I think you are. Go and kiss your 
brother ; speak kindly to him, and tell him that 
you love him, and are sorry for what you said. 

5. There, now he is happy again ; his tears 
are all gone ; the sunshine has come back to 
his face ; and you will soon hear his merry 
laugh again. 

6. Never speak harshly or in bad temper to 
any one. Kind words are easy, and do good 
to all. 

7. Harsh and angry words hurt as much as 
hard blows, and sometimes a good deal more ; 
for hard blows only hurt the body, whilst 
harsh words hurt the heart. 

8. " Speak gently ; it is better far 

To rule by love than fear. 
Speak gently, let not harsh words mar 
The good we might do here." 



speak 

young 

harsh 



Spelling Exercise. 

tears heart 



blows 
whilst 



fear 
hear 



pic'-ture 

ht'.tle 

sor'-ry 



bro'-ther 

sis'-ter 

hap'-py 



gone 
word 
said 

mer-ry 
ang'-ry 
eas'-y 




LESSON XXIV. 
BREAD AND WATER. 

1. Some years ago it was very hard to get 
food ; bread was very dear, and many of the 
poor people were almost starved. 

2. Early one morning a poor boy, named 
Paul, came down fi-om Ms mother's cottage in 
the moimtains, to try and beg a little money to 
get bread. 
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3. On his way he met Peter, the farmer's 
son, with a large piece of bread in his hand. 

4. " Give me a bit of that bread," said poor 
Paul ; '^ I am so hungry." 

5. But Peter said very rudely, " Go away ; 
I have no bread to give you." 

6. The next year Peter was sent by his 
father into the mountains to seek a goat which 
had been lost. 

7. Peter went from place to place, walking 
nearly all day in the burning sun ; but the 
goat could not be found. 

8. At last he became so tired and faint for 
want of water, that he could not go a step 
farther, and he sat down to rest in the shade 
of a tree. 

9. After a little while he heard some one 
coming, and looking up saw little Paul, with a 
jug of water in his hand. 

10. "Do please give me a drink of water," 
cried Peter; " I'm so thirsty." 

11. "Go away; I have no water to give 
you," was Paul's answer. 

12. But Peter began to cry, and to say how 
sorry he was for having done wrong, and 
asked Paul to forgive him. 

13. So Paul gave him the jug. "Drink," 
said he ; "I cannot say no. Drink, and 
mind these words, ^As ye woidd that men 
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should do 


unto you 


L, do ye 


even so to 


them.'" 


SprTiLino Exercise. 


years 


search 


please 


faint 


bread 


goat 


wrong 


tired 


dear 


shade 


would 


heard 


piece 


while 


should 


done 


morn'-i 


mg 


mo'-ther 


moun'-tain 


peo'-ple 


cot'-tage 


com'-ing 


fa'-ther 


thirs'-ty 


for'-give 






LESSON XXV. 







THE TAME DUCKS. 

1. What do you see in this picture ? "What 
is the little girl doing ? 

2. The girl's name is Ellen Sharp, She has 
come out without her hat, early in the morn- 
ing, to feed the ducks. 

3. When Ellen came to the side of the 
water the ducks were nowhere to be seen; 
but Ellen called, and they came out from 
among the rushes, which grew by the side of 
the lake. 

4. Ellen had fed the ducks every morning 
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for many weeks, and they were now quite 
tame, and came at her call. 

5. The duckB seem to hare picked up all 
the crumbs of bread and are looking for more. 




6. But what is Ellen looking at so hard in 
the sky? Oh, it is a little lark, ainging in 
the morning air. 
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7. " Oh, what a pretty bird ! " said the girl ; 
"and what a sweet song it sings, and how 
happy it seems to be ! " 

8. Yes, and the little bird was happy. It 
had a pretty nest on the ground not far away, 
and no cruel boy had yet stolen its pretty 
eggs. 

9. And so it sang its joyful song, and 
mounted higher and higher until it was lost in 
the sky, and then sank down again singing ail 
the time as if its little throat could never tire. 



girl 

ducks 

grew 


Spelling Exercise. 

crumbs 

bird 

air 


throat 

eggs 
tire 


pic'-ture 
ev'-e-ry 


nev'-er 
hap'.py 


cru'-el 
high'er 




L 


ESSON XXVI. 





1. 



A SPEING MORNING. 

Get up, little sister, the morning is bright, 
And the birds are all singing to welcome 
the light ; 
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The buds are all opening, the dew's on the 

flower ; 
If you shake but a branch, see, theire falls 

quite a shower. 




2, By the side of their mothers, look, under 

the trees, 
How the young lamhs are skipping about 

as they please ; 
And look at the rings on the water ! I know 
The fishes are merrily swimming below. 

3. Get up, for when all things are merry and 

glad, 
Good children should never be lazy and sad; 
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For God gives us daylight, dear sister, that 

we 
May rejoice like the lark, and may work like 

the bee. 

Lady Flora Hastings. 



LESSON xxvn. 
WINTER. 

1. Winter has come again. The leaves have 
fallen from, the trees, and the branches are 
white with snow. The ice is on the lakes, 
and ponds, and streams. 

2. Out of doors the air is very cold. We 
wear warm coats to shield us from the biting 
winds. In the house we gather round the 
cheerful fire. 

3. Boys and girls, who are well and strong, 
have fine games in the winter. They skate 
and slide on the smooth ice. They make balls 
of the soft snow, which they throw at each 
other in fun. 

4. Do you like to see the clean white snow ? 
The snow is the pure robe which winter has 
spread over the earth ; but it is a robe which 
lasts only for a short time. 
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5. Of what use is the snow ? It keeps away 
the cold winds from the earth, and saves the 
plants and seeds from the frost, so that, when 
spring comes again, they may sprout forth their 
green leaves. 

6, In some parts of the world men build 
huts of snow and ice to shelter themselves 
from the keen and bitter winds. 



Sfbllino Exercise. 



leaves 

branch 

stream 



fal'-len 
gath'-er 



shield 

smooth 

clean 



spread 

forth 

sprout 



earth 
buUd 
ice 



bit'-ing 
bit'-ter 



on'-ly 
a-gain' 



LESSON XXVIII. 

A WISE DOG. 

1. It was winter time and very cold. There 
was snow all over the farmyard. The farmer 
went to lock up the barn at night, and found 
that two of his fowls had not gone in to roost. 

2. The man looked every-where — in the 
cow-shed, in the stable, in the stack-yard — 
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but no fowls could he see ; and so he -went 
back into the house. 

3. Not long after, as the farmer and his wife 
were sitting before the fire, a loud barking was 
heard at the door. The sheep-dog had brought 
a hen which seemed to be nearly dead, and 
laid it down before the door. 

4. The farmer put the hen before the ^warm 
fire, and was very glad to see it soon get up on 
its legs, and appear quite well again. 

5. Meanwhile the good dog had gone back 
into the snow, and brought home the second 
hen. This was also placed before the fire, and 
in a short time was well enough for the farmer 
to take both to the barn. 

6. The dog had found the hens in a corner of 
the home-field lying in the ditch, half dead 
with cold and fright, and, knowing that they 
ought not to be there, had taken them one at a 
time to the farmer's door. 



Spelling Exercise. 



fowls 
roost 



field 
ditch 



fright 
ought 



half 
brought 



ver-y 
e'-ver-y 



ap-pear 
sec'-ond 



e-nough' 
ly-ing 




LESSON XXIX. 
A CLETEE MOUSE. 

1. Mice are very pretty and very clever 
little animals ; but we don't like to have them 
in our houses, because they nibble the bread 
and cheese, and steal the jam and sweet cakes. 

2. A friend of mine told me, the other day, 
a story of a very clever mouse. His house, he 
said, was overrun with mice, and they became 
a sad plague. So he bought a trap with which 
to catch them. 

3. The trap was made of wire, nearly round, 
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with a flat wooden floor. At the side there 
was a hole, through which the mice had to pass 
to get at the nice morsel within. The first 
bite at the toasted cheese brought doTvn a 
little door, and poor mousey was caught fast 

4. The trap was placed in a corner, where 
the mice came very often; and sometimes if 
we sat quite still we could watch their little 
pranks. 

5. One day as I came into the room I saw a 
tiny young mouse in the trap, doing all it 
could to get out. I felt sorry for the poor 
little thing, and was about to set it free, when 
I saw an old mouse, most likely the mother, 
come from her hole to look for her lost child. 

6. The old lady walked round the cage, 
looked it all over, and tried to coax her little 
one to come out, but all to no purpose. 

7. At last she left, giving up the little one, 
as I thought, for lost. But, no ; she soon came 
back, and with a piece of string in her mouth. 
One end of the string she pushed into the 
cage between the wires where they were rather 
wide apart. 

8. I cannot tell you how the old mouse 
made her little one know what it was to do, 
but it was clear it did know, for it put one end 
of the sfeting in its mouth and held fest. The 
moment the mother saw that her child had a 
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good hold, she pulled away, and had the little 
one free almost in a second. 







Spelling Exsrciss. 






mice 


cheese 


mouse 




catch 


don't 


steal 


plague 




watch 


bread 


friend 


coax 




child 


pret'-ty 




be- cause' 


toast'-ed 


clev'-er 




nib'-ble 


al'-most 




LESSON XXX. 






THE WINDS. 







1 . Which is the wind that brings the cold ? 

The north wind, Freddy, and all the snow ;! 
And the sheep will scamper into the fold 
When the North begins to blow. 

2. Which is the wind that brings the heat ? 

The south wind, Katy ; and com will grow. 
And cherries ripen for you to eat, 
When the South begins to blow. 

3. Which is the wind that kills the seed ? 

The east wind. Tommy ; and farmers know 
That cows come shivering from the mead 
When the East begins to blow. 
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4. Which is the wind that brings the flowers ? 
The west wind, Bessie ; and soft and low 
The birdies sing in the summer hours, 
When the West begins to blow. 



LESSON XXXI. 

SPEING. 

1. It is spring. The winter is over and 
gone. The snow has all melted away, and the 
air is now warm and pleasant. 

2. Jack Frost has taken his leave, and 
though we liked him very much when he was 
with us, we don't want to see him again just 
at present. 

3. Let us go into the fields. We shall see 
the farmer plough the ground and sow the 
seed. 

4. The trees have put on their new robe of 
green; the young lambs skip on the green 
grass. 

5. The dear little flowers are just peeping 
out of the ground : the blue-bell, the primrose, 
and their sisters. 

6. The birds are full of life and joy ; they 
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are singing as hard as they can the songs they 
will sing all the summer. 




7. Hark ! I hear the cuckoo. That shows 
the spring is here. The cuckoo only comes to 
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US in the spring. The winter is too cold for it, 
and when the hot summer days come he flies 
away, and does not return till sweet spring 
comes again. 

Spelling Exkrcise. 



spring 

warm 

leave 



field 

plough 

ground 



lambs 

joy 

flies 



pleas'-ant 
pres'-ent 



re-turn' 
prim'-rose 



robe 
blue 
comes 



cuck'-oo 
re- turn' 



LESSON XXXII. 

SEEDS. 

1 . Most plants have seeds. Some seeds, such 
as the bean and the pea, grow in pods ; some, 
such as nuts, are found in hard shells ; and 
some, like the seeds of the pear, the apple, the 
plum, and the orange, are hidden inside the fruit. 

2. We use some seeds for food, such as 
the wheat, oats, peas, and beans. We eat peas 
and beans when they are young and green ; 
the wheat and the oats are ground into flour 
when ripe. 

3. Some seeds are large, and some are small. 
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Some are heavy, and fall to the ground, where 
they grow. Some have wings by which they 
float in the air from place to place. 

4. From the seeds new plants come. The 
seeds are put in the ground, where the heat 
and the moist earth make them swell and 
burst. One part goes down and forms the root ; 
and one part goes up and forms the stalk or stem. 

5. Leaves grow on the stems and branches. 
It is by the roots that plants are fed, and by 
the leaves that they breathe. If we cut off all 
the roots, or all the leaves, the plant will die. 





Spelling Exekcisb. 




plant 


wheat 


beans 


moist 


ripe 


oats 


flour 


stalk 


fruit 


peas 


float 


breathe 




LESSON 


xxxm. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A CAT. 

Part I. 

1. Come here, you playful little kittens ! 
You, Tiny, sit there ; and you, Spot, lie there, 
and mind you keep quite still. I am getting 
old, and I want to tell you the story of my 
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life: it may help you to shun those snares 
which we cats have so much to fear. 




2. I was bom at a farmhouse near a small 
town many miles from this place, and I had not 
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long been in the world before I stood a good 
cliance to leave it. 

3. There were five of us, and very pretty 
kittens we were ; but as the folks of the house 
kept cats for use and not for play, they did not 
want us. So a boy was told to take us all and 
throw us into the pond. 

4. This the boy seemed very pleased to do. 
I am sorry to say that many boys take a 
pleasure in killing or hunting kittens or birds, 
or other helpless little animals. 

5. Well, we were all thrown into the pond, 
and we fought very hard for our lives. I was 
very nearly dead when the little girl from the 
house came .up, and asked the boy to save one 
of us, that she might bring it up for her 
own. 

6. The boy agreed, and as I was the nearest 
to the bank, he took hold of me, lifted me out, 
and laid me on the grass ; but it was some time 
before I could breathe. 

7. Miss May — for that was the name of 
the little girl — ^took me home, and said, 
'^ There, puss, I have brought back one of your 
kittens ; mind you take care of it." 

8. Old puss took me .in her mouth to a dark 
hole, where she kept me till I could see to run 
by her side. 
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Hfellino Exrecisb. 
Bhnn I thrown | fought 

snares fright dead 

chanoe | mouth | puea 



play'-ful I help'-less I lit'-tle 
pleas'-ed a-greed' pleaa'-ur' 

kit'-tens near'-est | be-fore' 




LESSON XXXIV. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A CAT. 

Pabt II. 

1. Mies May now took me for her own, and 
made quite a pet of me. Sometimes she waa 
very kind to me, and I believe she loved me 
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very much ; bat, oh ! I often wished ahe loved 
me less, and ■would let me play by myself. 

2. I don't think she meant to hurt me, but 
she held me bo hard sometimes that I could 




hardly breathe, and once or twice she caught 
me by the tail and hurt me very much. But I 
soon grew Btrong, and full of life and fun. 
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3. At this time I was near to losing my life 
a second time. A man brought to the house a 
strange dog, that had been taught to hunt and 
kill oats. 

4. Old Puss slunk off at the first sight of 
him ; but I stood still and set up my back and 
hissed. 

5. The dog ran straight at me, and before I 
could get my claws out, he took me in his 
mouth and gave such a grip and a shake that I 
did not know where I was. 

6. By good luck. Miss May heard me scream, 
and ran to the dog's master, who gave him such 
a blow with his stick that he was glad to let 
me go. 

7. The shock had been so great that I could 
not stand for some time, but the kind nursing 
I got soon made me well. 

8. One day, not long after, I got shyt in the 
dairy. I did not grieve much at this, as I 
thought I could have a good feast of cream ; 
but as I tried to climb on a shelf to get at a 
bowl of cream I slipped, and fell back into a 
large pan' of milk. 

9. The dairy-maid heard the noise, and came 
to see what was the matter. She took me out, 
but was very cross, and after cleaning me at 
the pump, she gave me a good whipping. I 
took care not to go into the dairy again. 
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Spbllkjo Eibrcibb. 
grieve 1 hissed 
cream tboaght 


shock 
climb 



some'-times I aqueez'-ed I dair'-y 
be-lieve' clean'-ing los'-ing 

my- self [ whip'- ping | mas'-ter 



LESSON XXXV. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A CAT. 

Paht III. 

1. "When I was old 
enough the old pusa 
took me with her to 
hunt mice in the barn. 

' This was great fun. 

2. "We sat by a hole, 
and soon there came 
out a mouse and a 

brood of young ones. Old puss made a dash 
at them and caught the mother, whilst the 
young ones ran round in great fear. 

3. Now, I thought, it is my turn ; so I ran 
after a young one and soon caught it in my 
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dawa. Oh ! how proud I was, as I held it fast 
and gave it a pat with my pawa. 

4. But my pride aeon met with a cheek, for 
I flaw one <ky a large rat, and flew at him. 
The rat did not turn tail like the mice, bat gave 




me such a bit« on the nose that I ran away in 
great fright. 

5. After a time, however, when I got 
stronger and wiser, I did not fear the rata, and 
was thought a first-rate cat for rate as well as 
mice. 

6. The next act of my life was one for which 
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I had to leave the farm. An aunt of Miss 
May's had a tame bird, which fed out of her 
hand, and sang one or two songs quite well. 

7. This bird, when not in his cage, used to 
sit on a high perch. But one sad day he came 
down on the floor to pick up crumbs. I saw 
him, and — though I say it now, I could not 
help it — I sprang at him, caught him in my 
claims, and set to work to eat him. 

8. I had not quite done when the aunt came 
in and saw me with her poor pet in my mouth. 
I shall never forget her anger. In spite of all 
I could do she caught me, and would have 
hung me at once ; but Miss May, with tears 
in her eyes, begged her to whip me instead, 
and next day I was to be sent off. 

9. So the next day I was put in a cart and 
sent to a friend of theirs in this town, in whose 
house there were rats and mice, which they 
thought I could rid them of. 



SpBLLINa EXBBCIBB. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A CAT. 

Paet it. 

1. In my new home I lived a long time, 
and did my work so well that I was thought a 
great deal of. 
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/•2. I soon got to know all the ways of a 
tpini life, and could jump from roof to roof 
w well as any cat in the town. 

3. Once I nearly lost my life in making a 
great jump from a house. I happened to alight 
on a loose tile, and down I fell into the street. 

4. Ifo doubt the fall would have killed 
me, but I had the good luck to fall into a 
dust cart. I was not very much hurt, though 
I cotild scarcely gasp for breath. 

5. I told you of the beating I got for killing 
the pet bird which belonged to Miss May's 
aunt. Well, I am sorry to say I did the same 
sort of thing once more. 

6. One night I jumped down from a roof on 
to the cage of a dove-cote, which led to the 
room where the birds lived. 

7. I went in and found them all asleep, and 
I did not leave off until I had killed at least 
twelve of them. 

8. I was nearly caught here, for I found 
I could not leap back to the roof, so I had to 
wait in great fear till some one came in the 
morning to give the birds their food. 

9. The moment I saw the door open I rushed 
out, dashed down the stairs and into the street. 
But I shall never forget the fright I was 
in during that long night in the dove-cote. 

10. Let this be a warning to you, my dears. 
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Do not harm those pets which, like onrselres, 
are taken care of by kind people. 

Bfilltho Exikcisi. 
looBQ I street I twelve 
wait I ^^P I a-sloep' 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A CAT. 

Part V. 

1. Soon after my 
fright in the dove- 
cote I was Bold to aa 
old lady, Mrs. Prim, 
who had lost her 
Tabby a few days 
before; and so I was 
brought to this house. 

2. Here I have lived 
' ever since, and have 
i felt more at home than 
' in any other place I 

have been in. 

3. The thing I prize 

most is that neither of you, my dears, has been 
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put to death, but that I have had you both with 
me till now. 

4. 'Tis true I have not seen much life here, 
for though the ape did bite off the last joint of 
my tail, I have since kept beyond the reach of 
his chain, and no dog dared to tease me. 

5. My greatest grief was when a whole litter 
of young ones was crushed to death by a fat old 
friend of Mrs. Prim, who sat down on the 
chair where the kittens lay. 

6. Mrs. Prim took this to heart as much as 
I did ; that friend never came here again. 

7. I say again, that both I and mine have 
met with naught but kindness from Mrs. Prim, 
and I charge you, with my last breath, to do all 
you can to show your love for the good dame. 



Spelliko Exercise. 
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LESSON xxxvni. 

BEEAKFAST AND PUSS. 

1. Here's my baby's bread and milk, 
For her lip as soft as silk ; 
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Here's the basin, clean and neat, 
Here's the spoon of silver sweet ; 
Here's the stool and here's the chair 
For my little lady fair. 

2. "No, you must not spill it out, 

And drop the milk and bread about ; 
But let it stand before you flat, 
And pray remember pussy cat — 
Poor old pussy cat, that purs 
Waiting all the while for hers. 

3. True, she runs about the house, 
Catching now and then a mouse ; 
But, though she thinks it very nice, 
That only makes a tiny slice ; 

So don't forget that you should stop. 
And leave poor puss a little drop. 

Nursery Rhymes, 



LESSON XXXIX. 

FEISK. 

1. "Beg, Frisk, beg!" said Uttle Harry 
Brown, as he sat on a stool eating his bread 
and milk. " Beg, Frisk, beg ! " said the boy, 
holding a bit of bread just out of the dog's reach. 
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2. The dog Bat himself on his hind legs and 
held up his fore paws, and looked and waited until 
■it pleased Master Harry to give him the morsel. 




3. The little boy and the dog were great 
friends, although Harry would sometimes tease 
his pet more than a good boy should have done. 

4. Frisk came to Harry's home as a stray 
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dog, and if he could have told his own story it 
would have been a very sad one. He came wet, 
and dirty, and hung^, and looking as if he 
had had plenty of kicks and hard cuffs. 

5. Harry, who had been taught by his 
mother many lessons of kindness to dumb 
animals, begged that he might take the poor 
dog in, and wash and feed it. His mother 
agreed, and from that time the boy and the dog 
were fast friends. 

6. Frisk soon grew to be a fine and useful 
dog. He could fetch and carry either by land 
or by water ; he would pick up the thimble or 
cotton for his mistress, or take Harry's dinner 
to school in case of a shower. 

7. " Beg, Frisk, beg ! " It was the morning 
of Harry's birthday, nearly a year after Frisk 
had found his new home. The day was to be 
kept as a holiday, and Harry's cousins, Susan 
and William, were to come and see him, and his 
sister Lucy and the children were to gather the 
pears from the tree in the garden, and have a 
grand treat. 

8. But I am sorry to say that Harry, though 
a very good boy in the main, sometimes had 
naughty fits, which were apt to last all day ; 
and this morning he was a sad trouble to hw 
mother and his little sister. He cut off the b- 
from his sister's doll, burnt his own fingett 
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and broke his mother's glasses, and got sent to 
bed in disgrace. 

9. Poor Harry ! there he lay kicking and 
roaring, whilst Susan and William and Lucy 
were busy about the nice mellow pears, shak- 
ing them from the tree, piling them into great 
baskets, and eating the nicest and ripest. 

10. Poor Harry ! he could hear all the fan 
through the open window as he lay in bed, and 
when his storm of passion was over he cried 
and sobbed as if his little heart would break. 

11. All of a sudden he heard a little foot on 
the stair, pit-a-pat, and thought his sister was 
coming to bring him a pear. 

12. Pit-a-pat came the foot, nearer and 
nearer, and at last a small head peeped in at 
the half-open door. It was little Frisk, who 
had brought a large pear in his mouth. 

13. The moment the dog saw his little 
master he rushed across the room, jumped on 
the bed, and laid the pear in the boy's hand. 
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Spelling Exbbcise. 
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LESSON XL. 

HOW FEISK CAME HOME. 

1. Frisk went to a new home, twenty 
miles off. But he did not like it so well as 
his old home, where he had been a great pet. 
In his new home they put a chain round his 
neck and tied him up in the yard. 

2. But one day when the man took off the 
chain and let Frisk go with him for a walk, 
Frisk ran under a bush and hid there till the 
man was far off. When the man turned round 
he did not see Frisk; and he called out, 
" Frisk ! Frisk ! come here, good dog ! '' 

3. *'No, I will not come," thought Frisk; 
" I will stay here and hide. You may call me 
good dog^ but I will not come. I try to be a 
good dog, and yet you chain me up." 

4. A week went by, and no one had seen 
Frisk. But one day when my friend with 
whom Frisk had first lived was out walking 
with her children, they saw, a short way from 
the house, a poor, thin, white dog by the road- 
side. 

5. Then one of the children cried out, ^^ It 
is poor little Frisk ! See ! he knows us. He 
has found his way back twenty miles to his 
own dear home. Poor Frisk ! how thin and 
ill you look ! " 
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6. Then they took Frisk home and gave 
him nice milk and good meat, for he had not 
had food for more than two days. He was 
glad to be fed, but he was still more glad to be 
in his old home, and to see his old mistress and 
her children once more. 



LESSON XLI. 

THE TWO PAEEOTS. 

1. Emma. Since you paid us a visit a year 
ago, I have had two such nice presents from 
my uncle. Come and see them. 

2. Mary. Oh, what fine parrots ! How 
pretty they are ! But they are not alike. 
One is green and the other grey. Can they 
talk? 

3. Emma. Wait a little while. They are 
rather shy with strangers. Green parrots do 
not often talk well, but this one both talks well 
and sings. The grey one talks and whistles. 
And they both play funny tricks. 

4. Mary. I should like to hear them speak. 
What do they say ? 

5. Emma. When uncle comes down to break- 
fast, the green bird mostly greets him with 
'^ Good morning, sir ; " and at bed-time, when 
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he turns down the gas, the grey one says, 
'* Good night ; good night," And they speak 
these words a^ plainly as if they were boys or 
girls. 

6. Mary. What tunes do they whistle ? 

7. Emma. The green birdsings, ^* Father, dear 
father, come home." He will sometimes sing 
alone ; at other times I sing with him. The grey 
one whistles the tune of " When the swallows 
homeward fly." 

8. Mary. You said they played fanny tricks. 
Please tell me some of them. 

9. Emma. When I hold up the cat, and put 
one of its paws between the bars of the cage, 
the green parrot will hold out one claw and 
say, ''Shake hands." And when I do the 
same to the other bird, she will put her grey 
head down against the cat's paw and call out, 
" Scratch my poll." 

10. Mary. Dear me ! what funny birds ! You 
must be very proud of them. 

11. Emm^. Very proud indeed. And you 
would think they were very proud too, if 
you saw them standing face to face, when 
their cages are placed on the table. 

12. Mary. Do tell me something else about 
them. 

13. Emma. They will come outside when 
the cage doors are open, and shake hands 

F 
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when I tell them. Sometimes the grey par- 
rot will shout, '* Ha, ha, ha ! " as if she were 
much pleased about something. She will also 
count " one, two, three, four, five," and then 
add, " Fifty pounds for Polly." When we are 
taking our meals the green bird earns a crust 
by asking, " Have you got a bit for Polly ? " 

14. Mary, How long have you had them ? 

15. Emma, Uncle brought them last summer, 
just after you left us; and every day they 
seem to get more funny. And oh, I am so fond 
of them ! 
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LESSON 
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LITTLE PUSSY. 

1. I love little pussy, 
Her coat is so warm. 
And if I don't hurt her, 
She'll do me no harm. 
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2. So I'll not pull her taU, 
Nor drive her away, 
But pussy and I 
Very gently will play. 

3. She shall sit by my side^ 
And I'll give her some food, 
And pussy will love me 
Because I am good. 



LESSON XLin. 

THE LAST SWALLOW. 

1. All the swallows were flying off to the 
south, except one dear little swallow ; and he 
stayed on the wall, and looked round on the 
pleasant fields where he had been living ; and 
he did not want to leave them. 

2. Besides, he knew a little boy and girl 
who used to feed him ; and he thought they 
would miss him if he flew off many long, long 
miles to the south, where there is no snow. 

3. The other swallows called out to him to 
come, and fly off with them to the sunny 
south. Their cry may have meant — 

" Follow, follow, follow, 
Swallow, swallow, swallow ! " 
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But still he did not care to go ; and so he did 
not heed their song. 

4. Then a black cloud came over the sky, 
and a chill breeze swept down over the earth ; 
and the little swallow felt that this must be 
the breath of old winter of whom he had heard 
so much, and for whom all the birds of his 
family had a dislike. 

5. But the little swallow had a mind to stay 
and see what winter was like. So he stayed 
till it was too late for him to join his friends ; 
and then he thought to himself, " Oh, I don't 
like this at all! The grass is all white, and 
where are all the flies gone ? What shall I do 
for food ? " 

6. The boy and girl who had been so kind 
saw him and showed that they would be glad 
to take care of him. He flew round their heads 
once, twice, three times, as if to say, " Good- 
bye, dear little Mends ! I will be back again 
next spring when the violets are in bloom." 

7. Then the last swallow of the season flew 
off in a straight line for the south, and left the 
rude, cold winter behind him ; and flew, and 
flew, till he found all his fellow-swallows where 
the trees and bushes were yet green ; and his 
Mends were all glad to see him, for they had 
feared he was lost. 



LESSON XLIV. 

LOOK AT THE BEIGHT SIDE (A 

FABLE). 

1. "I pity you from the bottom of my heart, 
I do indeed," said a lively little green lizard 
to a snail. 

2. The green lizard was lying on the top of 
a mossy bank, basking in the sim ; and the 
snail was slowly climbing up the bank, with 
his shell on his back. 

3. " Why do you pity me ? " asked the snail. 

4. '^Why, for having to carry that old 
brown house of yours wherever you go. It 
must be so heavy. Why, by the time you get 
to the top of the bank the sun will have got to 
the other side, and you will have had all your 
journey for nothing. I am really sorry for you." 

6. " Keep your pity for those that need it," 
said the snail. " I am quite content as I am, 
and would not change my old brown house 
for your green coat, I can assure you. It 
shades me from the sun, and shelters me from 
the rain; and if I have to carry it about, it 
is always at hand when I want it, which is 
more than you can say when you are caught 
in a shower half a mile from home." 
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LESSON XLV. 

THE WAVES ON THE SEASHOEE. 

1. EoU on, roll on, you restless waves, 

That toss about and roar ! 
Why do you all run back again 
When you have reached the shore ? 

2. EoU on, roll on, you noisy waves, 

EoU higher up the strand ! 

How is it that you cannot pass 

That line of yellow sand ? 

3. Make haste, or else the tide wiU turn ; 

Make haste, you noisy sea; 
EoU quite across the bank, and then 
Far on across the lea ! 

4. " We must not dare," the waves reply ; 

'' That line of yellow sand 
Is laid along the shore to bound 
The waters and the land." 

5. And all should keep to time and place, 

And all should keep to rule. 
Both waves upon the sandy shore. 
And little boys at school. 

Aunt Effie*8 Rhymes. 
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LESSON XLVL 

STOEY OF A PEAE-TEEE. 

1. On a fine day in autnmn an old man sat 
in the shade of a large pear-tree, which grew 
before his house. His grand-children were 
feasting on some of the pears, and praising 
their sweetness, for they were very good indeed. 

2. " Children," said the old man, " I want 
to tell you the story of this pear-tree — ^how it 
came to be here. 

3. " More than fifty years ago I was stand- 
ing one evening where the pear-tree now 
stands, and I was telling my neighbour how 
poor I was, and how glad I should be if I had 
twenty pounds. 

4. " ^ Twenty pounds,^ said he ; ^ you can 
soon get that you know, if you set about it the 
right way. See here ; on this little spot where 
you now stand are more than twenty pounds 
liidden in the earth. Only labour so that you 
may bring them out.' 

5. " I was at that time a young and simple 
lad, so, on the next night, I set to work and 
dug a great hole in the ground; but not a 
sixpence could I find. 

6. " In the morning, when my neighbour 
saw the hole, he laughed till he held both his 
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sides, and said, ^ Oh, you foolish lad ! that is 
not what I meant. But now I will give you a 
young pear-tree ; set it in the hole you have 
made, and, after some years, the pounds will 
grow out of the earth for you.^ 

7. " So I planted the young stem. It grew, 
and has become the noble tree under which you 
now stand. The firuit it has borne has already 
brought much more than twenty pounds, and 
I have no doubt it will yield many pounds' 
worth more." 

8. *^ Arise betimes and work thy fill. 

And heaven will grant a blessing still." 



Spbllino Exercise. 
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LESSON XLVn. 

BIKDS. 

1. Birds are found every-where. In the 
summer south ; in the cold lands of the north, 
where the snow never melts ; on the mountain 
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tops and in the pleasant vaUeys ; on the stormy 
sea and the quiet waters of the lake ; in the 
sandy deserts and the cool shade of the forest. 
2. Birds are every -where. Some make their 
home in the air, and chase the flies and other 
winged insects, " from the early mom till dewy 
eve." Some frequent the ground, the hedge- 




rows, or the trees, and search for com, or seeds, 
or insects, on which to feed. 

3. Some birds live in marshes and on the 
banks of lakes and rivers, and wade in the 
shallow waters, and swallow flsh or fixigs ; 
others again spend much of their time on the 
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surface of the water, swimming from place to 
place by means of their webbed feet. 

4. Some birds, like the eagle, are large and 
fierce, and kill and carry away hares and rab- 
bits, and even lambs and kids; others are 
scarcely larger than a moth or a humble-bee, 
and feed on the honey from the flowers. 

6. Birds are of all colours, from the coal- 
black raven to the snow-white swan. The 
peacock has a tail of many colours, whilst the 
feathers of the tiny humming-birds shine like 
gems. 

6. Nearly all birds make nests. Some are 
built with extreme care and neatness, others 
are mere holes scraped in the sand or earth. 
The eider duck plucks the feathers from her 
breast to line her nest, and so make a warm 
shelter for her young. 



Sfbllino Exercise. 
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LESSON XLVm. 

THE LOST SHIP. 

1. Two men were at work together one day 
in a yard where ships we built. They weri 
hewing a log of timber to put into a ship. It 
was a small log, and not worth much. As they 
cut off the chips they found a worm — a small 
worm not more than half an inch long. 

2. " This log is wormy," said one, " shall 
we put it in ? " "I do not know," said the 
other. " Yes, I think the log may go in. Of 
course it will never be seen." 

3. ^* That may be, but there may be other 
worms in it, and these may increase, and hurt 
the ship." " No I think not. To be sure the 
log is not worth much ; yet I do not wish to 
lose it. But come, never mind the worm, we 
have seen but one, put it in." 

4. And so the log was put in. The ship 
was built, and she went to sea, and for ten 
years she did well. But at last it was found 
that she grew weak and rotten. 

5. But the captain of the ship thought he 
would try and get her home. He had a costly 
load of goods in the ship, such as silks and 
teas, and a great many men. 

6. On their way home a storm came on. 
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The ship for a while climbed up the high 
waves, and plunged down; but at last she 
sprang a leak. 

7. There were two pumps on board, and the 
men worked at them day and night, but the 
water came in faster than they could pump it 
out. She filled with water and went down 
under the blue waves with all the goods and 
nearly all the people on board ; only a few 
were saved in the large boat. 



LESSON XLIX. 
THANKFULNESS. 



1. Have you ever thought how much there 
is in this world, where we live, for which we 
should be thankful ? 

2. First, we have kind friends to watch 
tenderly over us, and care for us when we are 
too young and weak to take care of ourselves. 

3. Then there is spread out before us this 
earth, which is very fair, decked with trees and 
flowers, and with green hills and pastures, 
which give us joy when we only look upon 
them. 

4. And the spring-time comes, when winter 
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is gone, and the buds burst forth, and the birds 
begin to sing. 

5. Then summer comes, when the bright 
sun shines for us all day long, to ripen the 
fruits of the earth, so that we may be fed and 
live ; and the soft rain falls to cool the warm 
earth, and to moisten it and give us water to 
drink. 

6. When we are older there will be other 
joys ready for us, if we grow wise enough to 
be fit for them. 

7. Great men have thought for us, and have 
put their thoughts into books, which we may 
read. And as we read them, we shall learn 
how to find new good things to be thankful 
for. 

8. They will tell us, too, of those who lived 
and worked in the world in the ages before us, 
and of others who now live and work far away 
from us. 

9. We shall then learn more of other people, 
and what joys and sorrows they have. And 
we may try the better to do our part in helping 
them to bear their sorrows, and to enjoy their 
share of the many good things which this 
world has to give. 
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LESSON L. 

PUSSY-CAT. 

1 . Pussy-cat lives in the servants' hall : 

She can set up her back and purr. 
The little mice live in a crack in the w^, 
But they hardly dare venture to stir. 

2. For whenever they think of taking the air, 

Or filling their little maws, 
The pussy-eat says, "Come out, if you dare; 
I'll catch you all with my ckws." 

3. Scrabble, scrabble, scrabble, went all the 

little mice, 
For they smelt the Cheshii'c cheese. 
The pussy-cat said, " It smells very nice ; 
Now do come out, if you please." 
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4. " Squeak," said the little mouse. ^' Squeak, 

squeak, squeak," 
Said all the young ones too ; 
^' We never creep out when cats are about. 
Because we^re afraid oiyou.^^ 

5. So the cunning old cat lay down on a mat 

By the fire in the servants' hall. 
" If the little mice peep, they'll think I'm 
asleep ; " 
So she rolled herself up like a ball. 

6. "Squeak," said the little mouse, "we'll 

creep out. 
And eat some Cheshire cheese. 
That silly old cat is asleep on the mat. 
And we may sup at our ease." 

7. Nibble, nibble, nibble went all the little 

mice. 
And they licked their little paws ; 
Then the cunning old cat sprang up from 
the mat. 
And caught them all with her claws. 

Aunt Effie^s Rhymes. 



THE END. 
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